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Civil  War 
Men  in  Ranks 


Soldiers'  Votes 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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THE  PLOT  TO  STEAL 
THE  ELECTION. 

Alitahuni  LiiiL-oln  wa^i  another  I'ie&idciit  who 
rail  for  reelection  in  the  nilrlst  of  war.  There 
the  rcsejnblance  ends.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political 
opponents  arc  wliolly  and  utterly  committed  to 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Lincoln's  opponents 
thoujjht  the  war  a.  mistake,  wanted  peace  at 
almost  any  price  and  if  tliey  had  won  the  elec- 
tion would  have  sacrificed  the  Union. 

Yet  it  is  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  little  more  than 
his  personal  ambition  at  stake,  who  has  sent  a 
message  to  congress  demanding  the  enactment 
of  an  unconstitutional  law  which  will  make  it 
easy  for  his  boys  to  steal  the  election  for  him; 
and  it  was  Lincoln  who,  on  Oct.  22,  lStj4,  wrote: 
"  E.xcept  it  be  to  gi\e  protection  against  vio- 
lence, I  decline  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
any  Presidential  election." 

That  is  what  Lincoln  wrote  and  that  Is 
exactly  the  policy  he  followed.  "  By  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,"  he  said,  "  the  President  is 
charged  with  no  duty  in  the  conduct  of  a 
Presidential  election  in  any  state." 

At  this  time  the  Union  President  regarded 
his  reelection  as  very  doubtful.  In  anticipation 
of  defeat  he  had  made  a  plan  to  cooperate  with 
his  successor  to  save  the  Union  in  the  period 
between  the  election  and  the  inauguration.  The 
soldiers  were  loyal  to  the  administration.  Lin- 
coln ^vas  confident  that  there  was  little  political 
disaffection  in  the  army. 

"While  others  differ  with  the  administration, 
and  perhaps  honestly,"  he  said  in  a  talk  to  the 
189th  New  York  regiment  in  October,  "  the 
soldiers  generally  have  sustained  it;  they  have 
not  only  fought  right,  but,  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  their  actions,  they  have  voted  right, 
and  I,  for  one,  thank  you  for  it." 

Not  all  the  states  had  made  arrangements  to 

take  the  soldier  vote  in  the  held.  Illinois,  whose 

legislature  had  passed  into  Democratic  control  in 

1862,  and  Indiana  were  two  of  seven  which  had 

no   provision   for   the    away   from   home   voter. 

Lincoln,    in    his   annual  message   of   December, 

1864,  estimated  the  unpolled  soldier  vote  at  not 

less  than  90,000.    In  the  summer  uncertainties  of 

the   campaign   several   states  might  have   been 

thought  to  be  doubtful  because  the  loyalists  had 

lost  voters  in  the  army.    Lincoln  had  asked  Gen. 

Sherman,    then    in    Atlanta,    to    send    home    as 

many  Indiana  men  as  he  could  spare,  but  that 

was  for  the  state,  not  the  Presidential,  election. 

"The  state  election  of  Lidiana,"  he  explained, 

"  occurs  on  tlie  11th  of  October  and  the  loss  of 

It,  to  the  friends  of  the  government,  would  go 

far  toward  losing  the  whole  Union  cause.  .   .   . 

Indiana  is  the  only  important  state  voting  in 

October  where  soldiers  cannot  vote  in  the  field. 

Anything  you  can  safely  do  to  let  her  soldiers, 

or  any  part  of  them,  go  home  and  vote  at  the 

state   election   will   be   greatly   in   point.    They 

need   not   remain   for   the  Presidential   election 

but  may  return  to  you  at  once.    Tliis  is  in  no 

sense    an    order    but    is    merely    intended    to 

impress  you  with  the  importance,  to  the  army 

itself,    of   your    doing    all   you    safely    can,    you 

yourself    being    the    judge    of    what    you    can 

safely  do." 


The  man  who  wrote  the  Gettysburg  address 
in  tribute  to  the  founders  and  defenders  ot  a 
free  nation  and  who  dedicated  tlie  war  to  the 
preservation  of  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  by  tlie  people,  feared  that  the  defeat 
of  I  he  Republican  Presidential  electors  in  the 
states  might  mean  the  loss  of  the  great  cause, 
but  lie  knew  the  constitutional  processes  and 
the  legal  methods  of  an  election.  A  President 
is  chosen  by  the  electors  selected  by  the  voters 
of  the  states.  The  electors  get  their  certificates 
of  election  from  state  boards.  They  meet  within 
their  states  and  cast  their  votes.  This  may 
appear  as  an  archaic  method  unsuited  to  mod- 
ern days.  It  is,  however,  the  only  way  by  which 
a  President  can  be  ehosen. 

Fourth  termers,  seeking  to  keep  a  dynastic 
tenure  in  the  White  House,  have  undertaken  to 
invent  a  fraud  known  as  the  federal  ballot  for 
the  soldier  vote.  They  know  it  is  illegal.  Never- 
tiielcss  they  persist  and  they  try  to  invest  the 
fraud  with  a  high  political  morality.  When  Mr. 
Roosevelt  drafted  his  message  to  congress  he 
Knew,  as  any  one  who  has  icad  the  Constitution 
knows,  that  only  state  tickets  can  carry  the 
names  of  electors.  Only  slate  votes  can  give  the 
electors  the  qualification  to  serve  as  electors. 
Only  the  electors  can  elect  the  President.  Con- 
gress cannot  by  a  statute  change  the  method 
for  a  fourth  term  or  any  other. 

Only  the  federal  executive  departments  can 
get  the  ballots  to  the  soldiers.  The  fourth  term- 
ers have  possession  of  these  departments.  Two 
of  them  are  headed  by  renegade  Republicans, 
Mr.  Stimson  and  Mr.  Knox.  The  third  is  admin- 
istered by  the  man  who  until  a  few  days  ago 
was  national  chairman  of  the  fourth  term  party. 
Postmaster  General  Walker.  Not  only  do  the 
fourth  termers  propose  an  illegal  ballot  but  the 
chiefs  of  the  three  departments  which  must 
cooperate  to  make  soldier  voting  possible  say 
they  can't  put  the  state  ballots  in  the  hands  of 
the  voters  in  the  armed  forces.  They  mean  that 
they  will  not. 

I\Ir.  Stimson,  the  third  and  now  fourth  term 
Republican  at  the  head  of  the  war  department, 
has  said  that  he  would  not  interrupt  the  family 
mail  service  to  the  uniformed  men  and  women 
to  give  them  state  ballots.  Congress  must  force 
these  fourth  teim  intriguers  to  undertake  a 
performance  of  their  duties,  instead  of  author- 
izing them  to  conduct  an  illegal  election  under 
an  unlawful  federal  commission.  The  conspira- 
tors cannot  be  unaware  that  they  are  proposing 
a  conflict  of  authority  which  might  lead  to  a 
contested  election  or  to  a  nullification  of  the 
service  vote. 

The  legitimate  function  of  the  federal  execu- 
tive in  the  poll  of  the  away  from  home  vote  is 
the  carrying  and  distribution  of  the  mail  thru 
the  army  and  navy  channels.  And  that  duty  the 
fourth  term  conspirators  are  declining  to  under- 
take. 

The  affair  smells  of  political  crookedness.  | 
When  the  conspiracy;  by  which  the  Democrats 

I  hoped  to  gain  control  of  the  Republican  conven- 
Ition  and  nominate  Willkie  once  again  failed, 
they  sought  a  new  means  of  stealing  the  elec- 
tion and  came  up  with  the  Lucas  bill.  The  New 
Dealers  are  desperate.  They  know  from  the 
returns  in  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Kentucky, 
and  Pennsylvania,  from  the  local  elections  and 
the  congressional  by-elections,  that  they  can't 
win  honestly.  Their  only  hope  is  to  steal  the 
fourth  term. 
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BY  LLOYD  LEWIS, 

AS  THE  presidential  election  loomed,  the  administration  in  Wash- 
ington stepped  of  its  insistence  that  laws  be  passed  permitting 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the  field. 

The  party  out  of  power  fought  such  laws  tooth  and  nail,  and 
succeeded  in  defeating  them  in  the  legislatures  of  four  states.  The 
party  in  power  put  over  its  program  in  14  states  after  debates  that 
rocked  the  nation.  The  administration  argued  that  if  a  man  was  good 
enough  to  stop  a  bullet  he  was  good  enough  to  cast  a  ballot.  Anti- 
administration  forces  argued  that  the  President  was  scheming  to  put 
over,  by  military  measures,  what  he  could  not  by  political  devices, 
that  the  civil  power  should  be  preserved  from  the  influence  of  the 
military,  that  the  President,  having  mismanaged  the  war,  was  using 
the  war  itself,  and  the  soldier  vote,  to  establish  his  dictatorship  over 
the  Republic.  The  party  out  of  pow^  declared  that  soldiers  couldn't 
vote  honestly  in  the  field,  that  they  would  merely  do  what  the 
colonel  demanded. 

The  opposition  had  put  up  for  President  a  general,  a  very  mag- 
netic and  popular  general  who,  it  said,  had  been  "martyred"  by  a 
scheming  President.  Campaign  orators  said  that  the  President  had 
been  jealous  of  the  general,  had  denied  him  enough  troops  to  win 
his  campaigns,  and  that  the  general  had  been  right  in  complaining 

during    those    campaigns    "I    .    _ 

Clellan,  the  general  to  whom  he 
•wrote    the    "Indiana    letter"    was 
Sherman,  the  administration  party 
was    the    Republican,    the    anti- 
administration    party    the    Demo- 
cratic and  the  time  was  1864. 
Fifty    years    after    the    event, 
Dr.    Josiah    Henry    Benton,    the 
New  England  historian  who  had 
been    a    private    in    a    Vermont 
regiment,    studied     the    results 
with  great  care  and  concluded 
all  the   Democratic  fears  about 
the  soldiers  merely   voting  "as 
the  colonel  said"  and  about  the 
administration  manipulating  the 
poor    boys    against    their    will, 
were   unfounded.    "Elections    in 
the  field,"  said  he,  "were  sub- 
jected to  no  undue  influence." 
He   pointed   out   that    in   tradi- 
tionally     Democratic      Kentucky, 


campaigns  "1  am 
being  sacrificed." 

The  President  was  a  politician 
with  no  military  glamour  at  all 
about  him,  a  man  known  more 
for  his  humor  than  decisiveness. 

How  would  the  soldiers  vote? 
If  the  election  at  home  were  close, 
the  ballots  sent  home  from  the 
front  might  decide  the  issue. 


WORRY  OVER  INDIANA 


The  President  was  anxious.  One 
pivotal  state  worried  him,  Indi- 
ana. Its  legislature  was  in  the 
hands  of  administration  foes,  and 
had  killed  all  chance  of  its  60,000 
soldiers  voting  in  their  camps  and 
IvQspitals  outside  the  state.  The 
President  wrote  to  a  general  who, 

far  away,  commanded  large  num- _        ^ ^^ ^^^      ^^^ ^__ 

bers   of  Hoosier   boys.   "Anything   tlVe"Union"sofdTe'r"s"gave*""Lincoln 


you  can  safely  do  to  let  these  sol 
diers  or  any  part  of  them  go 
home  and  vote  .  .  ,  will  be  greatly 
in  point.  .  .  .  This  is  in  no  sense 
an  order,  but  is  merely  intended 
to  impress  you  with  the  impor- 
tance, to  the  Army  itself,  of  your 
doing  all  you -safely  can.  ..." 

Several  major  and  brigadier 
generals  left  areas  where  the  war 
was  quiet  and  went  home  to  their 
states  and  made  speeches  for  the 
administration. 

Election  time  came,  and  the 
President  watched  the  soldier  vote 
with  great  concern  as  tl^e  ballots 
from  distant  fields  were  counted. 
Returns  from  hospitals  interested 
him  greatly.  Figures  from  one 
hospital  showed  that  Ohio  veter- 
ans, stationed  there,  had  voted 
for  him    10  to   1.  Then  came  re- 


only  1,194  votes  and  the  opposi 
tion  candidate.  Gen.  George  Brin 
ton  McClellan,  2,823.  Two  Ver- 
mont regiments  gave  majorities 
to  McClellan..  Maryland,  a  Dem- 
ocratic state,  saw  its  blue-coated 
soldiers  vote  56  per  cent  for  Mc- 
Clellan and  44  for  Lincoln. 


EFFECT  OF  VOTE 


That  the  soldier  vote,  a  mere 
230,000  to  235,000  ballots  out  of 
probably  1,000,000  eligible,  was 
too  small  to  have  had  any  appre- 
ciable effect  in  an  election  where 
a  total  of  4,034,789  ballots  were 
cast,  was  Scholar  Benton's  con- 
clusion. Yet  the  Democrats  had 
been  right  in  their  fears  and  Lin- 
coln correct  in  his  hopes  about 
turns  from  Carver  Hospital  near  how  the  soldiers  felt,  for  the  men 
Washington — a  place  he  had  vis-  jn  uniform  had  stood  by  their 
ited  many  times.  The  boys  there  commander  in  chief  in  a  75  per 
had  voted  against  him  3  to  1.  cent  ratio  while  the  general  voters 
He  gave  a  wry  smile  and  a  ijiad  only  been  with  him  55.06  per 
glinting   look   at  his  Secretary  of  Icent. 

War,  and  said:   "This  is  hard  on       The  knowledge  by  election  time 
us;  they  know  us  better  than  the  that  the  soldiers  wanted  the  ad 


others." 

But  the  returns  from  soldiers  in 
the  field  were  better.  He  saw 
Iowa's  soldiers  send  in  ballots 
marked  for  him  9  to  1,  Ohio's  8 
to  2.  He  got  92  per  cent  of  Cal- 
ifornia's soldier  vote,  83  per  cent 
of  Vermont's.  78  of  Michigan's, 
85  of  Kansas',  82  of  Wisconsin's, 
etc. 


ministration  returned  to  office  was 
in  itself  very  influential  with  their 
relatives  and  friends  at  home — a 
factor  that  counted  perhaps  more 
than  the  soldiers'  ballots  them- 
selves. 

What  held  down  tlie  soldier 
vote  was  first,  the  number,  of  boys 
too  young  to  vote,  probably  30 
per  cent;  second,   the   number  of 


The    President,    of    course,    was  states  which  did  not  permit  men 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  general  op- 
posing  him   was   George   B.   Mc- 


to  vote  in  the   field  at   all,   Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Delaware,  New  Jer- 


sey, Oregon  and^Massachusetts? 
third,  the  difficulty  in  getting  bal- 
lots to  the  men  who  could  legally 
vote,  men  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Ken 
tucky,  Kansas,  Maine, »-ealifomia, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maryland,  where 
balloting  took  place  in  the  field, 
and  men  from  Minnesota,  N£W 
York,  Connecticut  and  West  Vir- 
ginia where  soldiers  had  to  vote 
by  proxy. 

Also  a  small  proportion  of 
soldiers  were  too  indifferent  to 
vote,  and  a  large  number  when 
the  time  came  felt  that  the  is- 
sue was  already  decided — as  in- 
deed it  had  been — by  the  sweep- 
ing military  victories  of  the  au- 
tumn. Commencing  with  Adm. 
Farragut's  smashing  of  the  Con- 
federate forts  and  fleet  at  Mo- 
bile in  August,  the  Federal  cause 
had  won  crucially  by  Sherman's 
capture  of  Atlanta  in  September 

and  Sheridan's  crushing  of  Con- 
federates in  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
in  September  and  October.  The 
soldiers  in  the  lield  shared  the 
home  front's  realization  that  this 
triple  triumph  had  wrecked  the 
Democrats'  campaign  slogan  "The 
war  is  a  failure." 

Evidence     is     Plentiful     that 
the  average  soldier  was  resent- 
ful in  greater  or  lesser  degree 
at  the  Democratic  Party  for  its 
work  to  keep  him  from  voting, 
and  a  far  greater  number  would 
have  voted  had  it  not  been  that 
so  many  were  engaged  at  elec- 
tion time  in  fighting  or  in  occu- 
pying regions  sadly  out  of  com- 
munication with  home. 
There  had  been  a  great  uproar 
from    April    on,    concerning    the 
question    of    soldiers    voting.      No 
state  had  at  the  start  of  the  Civil 
War   any   constitutional   provision 
for  covering   the  question,  yet  by 
April  1,  1864,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme   Court   of  Vermont  that 
a   state   had   the  right   to  let  sol- 
diers  outside  of  a  state   vote  for 
presidential  electors  and  members 
of    Congress    was    generally    ac- 
cepted, particularly  when  the  de- 
cision   was   repealed    by    the    Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Hampshii-e. 
That    settled    the    question    as    to 
what    could    be    done    in    states 
whose     constitutions      fixed     the 
place    of    voting;    an    amendment 
was   necessary.      In   states   where 
the   constitution   was   silent  as   to 
the   place   and   manner   of  voting 
it  was  up  to  the  legislature  to  pass 
a  bill  carrying  authorization. 


^ 


STATES  LEGALIZE  VOTES 


Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
[Michigan,  Maine,  Maryland,  New 
York,  Kansas  and  '-Connecticut 
amended  their  constitutions  ac- 
cordingly. i-C  a  1  i  f  0  r  n  i  a, '  Iowa, 
-Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Wiscon- 
sin passed  laws  legalizing  votes  I 
in  the  field.  Democratic  majori- 
ties in  the  legislatures  of  Indiana, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  de- 
feated bills  for  soldier  voting  and  | 
in  Illinois  D^ocrats  were  strong 
enough  to  whip  both  a  Republi- 
can amendment  to  the  state  con- 
stitution and  a  bill  in  the  legisla- 
■  ture.  Gov.  Yates,  a  stalwart  Lin- 
coln man,  prorogued  the  defeat- 
ist legislature  of  Illinois  in  June, 
1863,  and  it  did  not  reassemble 
until  the  biennium  was  up  in  1865. 
A  few  states  had  allowed  sol- 
dier voting  in  1862  but  the  issue 
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ur  it  was  "the  off-year  election  ' 
.nd  the  administration  had  not 
;ut    forth    its    full    strength. 

But  by  the  summer  of  1864 
the  Democratic  press,  led  by  the 
New  York  World  and  the  Chi- 
caso  Times,  was  charging  that 
President  Lincoln  was  "cam- 
i)aii,'iiinff  for  re-election"  every 
lime  he  made  one  of  his  char- 
acteristic speeches  to  regiments 
ihal  passed  through  Washing- 
ion,  or  whenever  he  made  his 
Habitual  visits  to  the  wounded 
men  in  hospitals.  The  World 
■a  Sept.  2,  1864.  charged  him 
.iih  tryin.g  "to  make  out  that 
ihe  administration  is  the  gov- 
oriuiient." 

And  when  on  the  eve  of  the 
lection  the  Army  arrested  some 
.-;cnts  appointed  by  Democratic 
;ov.  Seymour  to  handle  New 
oik's  soldier  vole  in  VVa.sh- 
.gion,  the  World  shrieked,  "The 
hole  thing  bear.s  on  its  face  the 
.'idence  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  way  of 
.anaging  the  political  campaign 
)  re-elect  himself."     The  World 

3  taken  aback  sliortly  there- 
itcr  when  one  of  the  accused 
mfessed,  but  the  Copperhead 
urty  line  was  to  continue  the 
ttack,  insisting  that  one  small 
jomocratic  fraud  was  nothing 
ompared  with  the  Lincoln  ad- 
■  inistration's  wholesale  tyranny, 
he  Chicago  Times  on  Oct.  4  said. 
I;  is  well  known  that  even  sick 
jldiers  have  been  denied  fur- 
'Ughs  unless  they  pledged  them- 
jlves  to  (go  home  and)  support 
bolition  candidates  .  .  .  soldiers 
;ive  been  bribed  with  furloughs 
1  vote  the  Lincoln  ticket." 
Right  though  tine  anti-admini- 
iration  critics  were  in  some  in- 
.ances,  and  free  though  the  over- 
helming  majority  of  Democrats 
ere  from  the  charge  of  "trea- 
.n"  leveled  against  them  for 
-;eir  opposition  to  the  soldier 
ote,  their  party  stand  had  been 
rominent  enough  to  earn  them 
'.e  lifetime  distrust  of  the  aver- 
se Union  soldier.  The  Grand 
-I'my  of  the  Republic.  Union  vet- 
.ans'  organization,  after  the  war 
as  Republican,  and  in  many  a 
■.ate  and  national  election  swung 
.~.e  balance  of  power — the  aging 
cys  remembering  how  ''the 
democrats  tried  to  keep  us  from 

ting  in   '64."  " 


MECHANICS    SIMPLE. 

The  mechanics  of  voting  in  the 
ieid  were  not  elaborate.  Most 
tales  sent  their  ballot  boxes  into 
.le  field  under  care  of  agents 
-amed  by  the  governors  or  by 
ne  state  committees  of  the  rival 
•  olitical  parties  whom  the  mili- 
ary passed  through  the  lines  to 
;-.e  designated  election  tents  set 
-,p  near  the  camps.  Each  political 
.arty  was  entitled  to  send  "civil- 
jn  inspectors,  not  to  exceed  one 
ij  each  brigade"  who  should  be 
-resent  and  watch  for  unfairness 
."i  the  conduct  of  the  vote. 

Army  regulations    forbade 

J. olitical  speeches,  harangues  or 

1  mvassing    among    the    troops. 

Court-martial  was  promised  any 
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JACK  TAR  AND  ABE  LINCOLN:  HOW  THE  SAILORS  VOTED  IN  '64 


Voting  in  the  field  was  a  hot  issue  in  Lincoln's  day,  and  it 
has  troubled  historians  ever  since.  As  early  as  1861 ,  President 
Lincoln  heard  with  favor  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler's 
proposal  to  recruit  Massachusetts  troops  personally.  What 
made  the  proposal  attractive  was  the  hope  that  this 
Democratic  general  could  attract  Democratic  citizens  who 
would  otherwise  stay  home  and  vote  against  the  Republicans. 
In  1862  David  Davis  worried  that  Republican  Leonard  Swett 
would  lose  the  race  in  Lincoln's  old  congressional  district  in 
Illinois  because  loyal  voters  were  in  the  ranks  and  away  from 
home,  leaving  only  the  disloyal  to  vote  the  Republicans  out. 
By  1864  most  states  had  solved  the  problem  by  allowing 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the  field.  This  did  not  solve  the  historian 
and  political  analyst's  problem,  however.  Questions  about  the 
fairness  of  that  voting  remain.  Was  the  Army 
overwhelmingly  exposed  to  the  blandishments  of  pro- 
administration  newspapers  and  propaganda?  Did  the  politics 
of  the  commanding  officers  prevent  a  free  and  fair  election  in 
their  units? 


These  questions  remain  largely  unanswered,  and,  in  the 
arguments  over  them,  one  body  of  voters  has  been  overlooked 
altogether:  the  men  who  voted,  not  in  the  field,  but  on  the 
decks  of  the  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy.  At  first  blush,  it 
seems  that  these  might  safely  be  lumped  with  the  soldiers; 
whatever  historical  and  political  factors  explain  the  one 
should  explain  the  other.  A  closer  look  at  the  correspondence 
of  the  harried  politicians  who  struggled  for  Lincoln's 
reelection  in  1864  shows  that  soldiers  and  sailors  were,  at 
least  as  voters,  very  different  groups  of  men. 

Although  historians  have  largely  forgotten  the  sailors' 
votes,  politicians  at  the  time  did  not.  Thurlow  Weed,  "The 
Dictator"  of  New  York  Republican  politics,  became  "so 
anxious  about  the  Navy  Vote"  that  on  October  10,  1864,  he 
wrote  President  Lincoln  about  the  problem.  And  the  sailors' 
votes  did  pose  a  special  problem:  how  could  an  agent 
distribute  ballots  to  men  at  sea  without  a  seagoing  vessel  by 
which  to  reach  them?  They  could  not,  and  such  vessels  were 
not  easy  to  come  by  for  civilian  purposes  in  wartime.  In  New 


FIGURE  1.  These  men  were  potential  voters  —  but  for  whom? 
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FIGURE  2.  The  ship  that  carried  Weed's  agent  to  the  blockading  squadron,  the  Circassian,  is  on  the  reader's  right. 


York  City,  Simeon  Draper,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
and  head  of  the  enormous  patronage-dispensing  New  York 
Custom  House,  wrote  George  Harrington,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "for  a  steamer  (Revenue  cutter)  to 
go  to  the  Blockading  Squadron."  Harrington  apparently 
failed  to  understand  the  important  political  purpose  of  the 
mission  and  failed  at  first  to  lend  the  cutter.  Weed,  however, 
telegraphed  Harrington  and  was  confident  of  a  "a  favorable 
answer." 

Like  all  good  political  managers,  "The  Dictator"  was 
inexhaustible  in  his  efforts  to  seek  out  potential  voters.  While 
he  worked  on  getting  a  revenue  cutter  to  visit  the  blockading 
squadron,  he  also  fretted  about  "the  vote  of  the  Sailors  on  the 
Mississippi"  River.  Weed  wrote  Frederick  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State  William  H.  Seward's  son  and  his  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  "asking  him  to  obtain  a  Government  Steamer  ...  to 
go  from  Cairo  [Illinois]  down  the  River  to  the  different  Gun 
Boats."  If  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  vessels. 
Weed  promised  President  Lincoln,  "we  shall  save  many 
thousand  Votes." 

Weed's  letter  got  immediate  results.  On  October  11,  1864, 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  State  Seward  called  on  crusty 
Gideon  Welles,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Welles 
accommodated  the  President's  request,  but,  as  his  diary  entry 
for  that  day  shows,  the  Navy  Secretary  distrusted  anything 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  approval  of  William  H.  Seward  and 
his  crafty  manager  Thurlow  Weed: 

The  President  and  Seward  called  on  me  . . .  relative  to 
New  York  voters  in  the  Navy.  Wanted  one  of  our  boats  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  New  York  commission  to 
gather  votes  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  A  Mr.  Jones 
was  referred  to,  who  subsequently  came  to  me  with  a  line 
from  the  President,  and  wanted  also  to  send  to  the 
blockading  squadrons.  Gave  permission  to  go  by  the 
Circassian,  and  directed  commanders  to  extend  facilities 
to  all  voters. 

Much  is  said  and  done  in  regard  to  the  soldier's  vote,  and 
many  of  the  States  not  only  have  passed  laws  but  altered 


their  constitutions  to  permit  it.  The  subject  is  one  that 

has  not  struck  me  favorably.  I  have  not  perhaps  given 

the  subject  the  consideration  that  I  ought  —  certainly  not 

enough  to  advocate  it,  and  yet  it  seems  ungracious  to 

oppose  it.  Were  I  to  vote  on  this  question  at  all,  I  should, 

with  my  present  impressions,  vote  against  it. 

The  administration  and  the  New  York  Republicans  acted 

quickly,  but  not  quickly  enough.   On  October  21,  one  J. 

Springsteed  wrote  Weed  from  Cairo  that  he  had  arrived  on 

Tuesday,  but  "There  was  no  Boat  to  be  had  without  waiting 

until  they  Could  repair  [the]  dispatch  Gun  Boat  Volunteer 

which  would  take  till  Friday  or  Saturday."  Springsteed  was 

"waiting  patiently,"  but  he  feared  "failure  for  the  reason  that 

[Democratic  incumbent]  Gov.  Seymours  agents  were  here 

some  ten  days  ago  Collecting  the  Votes  here  and  then  went  on 

a  Gun  Boat  for  New  Orleans  Stopping  all  Boats  they  will 

meet."  Weed's  agent  did  what  he  could  while  marooned  at 

Cairo.  There  and  seven  miles  away  at  Mound  City  were  six 

boats.  On  the  Great  Western,  he  found  "about  30  from  our 

State  of  which  they  [the  Democrats]  got  all  but  Seven  which  I 

got."  On  the  other  five  vessels,  he  reported  gloomily,  "we  did 

not  get  a  vote."  The  only  redeeming  feature  was  that  few  of  the 

river  sailors  were  from  New  York.  Springsteed  tried  the  twelve 

marines  stationed  at  Cairo  and  got  only  one  vote  to  the 

opponents'  eleven. 

Springsteed  reported  that  the  Democratic  agents  procured 
"a  great  many  votes  by  Saying  it  is  there  only  Chance." 
Apparently  the  agents  told  the  sailors  that  no  Republican 
agents  were  coming.  He  also  found  "a  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men  that  they  are  not  paid."  He  had  very  little 
hope  for  favorable  results  from  the  rest  of  the  vessels  in  the 
squadron  of  fifty  boats. 

News  from  the  blockading  squadron  was  little  better.  The 
excitable  Weed  scrawled  a  letter  to  President  Lincoln,  saying 
that  the  "Adversary  is  making  the  Canvass  sanguinary." 
The  political  battle  seemed  desperate,  and  news  from  a  Major 
Richardson,  dispatched  to  get  the  votes  from  the  blockading 
squadron,   was   bad.  The  major  had   written  Weed  from 
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Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  to  tell  him  he  found  "most  of  the 
Sailors  against  us."  The  explanation  was  simple:  "They  are 
largely  Irish." 

The  dependence  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  foreign-born 
seamen  had  long  troubled  naval  reformers  and  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy.  As  early  as  1825,  Samuel  Southard,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  had 
recommended  excluding  even  naturalized  immigrants  from 
the  service.  In  1837  Congress  sought  a  solution  by  passing  a 
bill  to  recruit  naval  apprentices,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who, 
they  hoped,  would  be  native  Americans.  Recruited  mostly 
from  the  large  cities  on  the  coast  which  had  a  seafaring 
tradition,  the  apprentices  themselves  were  frequently  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage.  In  1864  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  United  States  Navy  was  a  political  problem  for  the 
Republican  administration.  Irish-Americans  were 
consistently  Democratic  voters. 

Thurlow  Weed  reported  another  problem  to  the  President: 
"Another  Agent  writes  to  the  State  Committee  that  Admiral 
Lee  is  against  us."  Samuel  Phillips  Lee  was  an  acting  rear 
admiral,  well  connected  in  the  Lincoln  administration.  He 
was  Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair's  brother-in-law. 
He  had  fought  at  New  Orleans  in  1862,  which  gained  him 
promotion  to  command  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron  off  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  There  he  was  most 
successful  in  capturing  blockade-runners,  but  Gideon  Welles 
thought  his  "caution  runs  into'  timidity."  Lee  was  no  man  to 
command  a  fleet  to  attack  Wilmington,  North  Carolina;  he 
was  "destitute  of  heroic  daring."  Therefore,  Welles 
transferred  Lee  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Blair  family's 
origins  were  Democratic,  and  this  Virginia-born  brother-in- 
law  was  evidently  a  Democrat  and  not  at  all  helpful  to  the 
Republican  agents  who  came  to  distribute  ballots  to  the  river 
gunboats. 

Just  before  the  election,  Weed  conferred  with  Major 
Richardson,  who  had  returned  from  his  expedition  "to  collect 
Sailors  votes"  from  the  blockading  squadron.  Though  "a 
most  thorough  man,"  Major  Richardson  was  not  successful. 


"The  Sailors  are  nearly  all  against  us,"  Weed  told  the 
President.  "The  Officers  generally  were  right,"  although  "the 
Commander  of  one  of  the  finest  Vessels  was  hostile  and 
abusive."  The  sailors  opposed  the  administration.  Weed 
reported,  "for  a  simple  but  potent  reason  —  their  Grog  has 
been  stop  [pedj !" 

On  September  1,  1862,  the  United  States  Navy  stopped 
issuing  the  "spirit  ration,"  long  a  target  of  temperance 
reformers  and  naval  reformers.  War  and  a  moralistic 
Republican  administration  seem  finally  to  have  tipped  the 
scale  in  the  reformers'  favor.  Hard-drinking  and 
tradition-bound  seamen  apparently  detested  the  move.  At  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  sailors  went  to  the 
revolutionary  cause  in  overwhelming  numbers  because  of  the 
practice  of  British  custom  commissioners  who  inspected  their 
personal  sea  chests  for  goods  on  which  a  duty  was  owed. 
Traditionally,  these  trunks  had  been  exempt  from  such 
inspections;  in  fact  sailors  regarded  their  personal  sea  chests 
as  sacred.  They  were  also  notorious  for  liking  their  grog,  and 
the  end  of  the  spirit  ration  probably  earned  the 
administration  the  common  sailors'  undying  hatred. 
Disrupting  traditions  of  the  sea  was  dangerous  business. 

Weed  reported  that  Major  Richardson  "secured  only  about 
500  Votes,"  a  disappointing  figure  for  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  contained  the  nation's  most  important  port  and 
probably  supplied  an  enormous  percentage  of  the  Union's 
sailors.  The  only  silver  lining  to  be  found  in  this  gloomy 
political  cloud  was  that  "the  Adversary  did  not  move  in  that 
direction."  Though  Governor  Seymour  was  apparently 
diligent  about  the  river  fleet,  the  Democrats  largely  forgot  the 
blockading  squadron.  The  problem  was  probably  not  lack  of 
cooperation  with  the  Democrats  by  the  Navy  Department. 
Gideon  Welles  prided  himself  on  keeping  the  Navy  above 
partisanship. 

President  Lincoln,  of  course,  was  most  grateful  for  the  large 
role  the  Navy  played  in  bringing  Union  victory  in  the  Civil 
War.  When  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  National  Sailors'  Fair 
to  be  held  in  Boston  right  after  the  election,  Lincoln  wrote  a 


FIGURE  3.  A  Union  river  gunboat  fleet  meanders  up  a  Southern  waterAvay. 
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FIGURE  4.  Thurlow  Weed's  behavior  during  the  Civil 
War  seemed  thoroughly  out  of  character.  In  the  past  he 
had  been  largely  indifferent  to  policy,  but  he  became  so 
upset  at  Lincoln's  policies  that  he  nearly  broke  with 
the  administration. 


gracious   note   in    lieu   of  attending.    He   wrote  the  note, 
ironically,  on  election  day: 

Allow  me  to  wish  you  a  great  success.  With  the  old  fame 
of  the  Navy,  made  brighter  in  the  present  war,  you  can 
not  fail.  I  name  none,  lest  I  wrong  others  by  omission.  To 
all,  from  Rear  Admiral,  to  honest  Jack  I  tender  the 
Nation's  admiration  and  gratitude  [.] 

Lincoln  was  sincerely  grateful  for  the  sailors'  services  in  the 
war,  but  politically  he  could  have  done  without  them.  Jack 
Tar  was  a  Democrat. 


LINCOLN  AUTOGRAPHED  DEBATES: 
THE  ARCHIBALD  WILLIAMS  COPY 

This  is  the  seventh  article  in  a  series  on  the  signed 
presentation  copies  of  the  Political  Debates  Between  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the 
Celebrated  Campaign  of  1858,  in  Illinois.  The  copy  bearing 
the  inscription,  "To  Hon:  Archibald  Williams,  with  respects  of 
A.  Lincoln,"  was  the  property  of  Kenneth  K.  Bechtel  of  San 
Francisco  when  Harry  E.  Pratt  wrote  "Lincoln  Autographed 
Debates"  for  Manuscnpf  sin  1954.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Bancroft  Library  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
The  library  was  unable  to  describe  the  book's  history  since 
Mr.  Bechtel's  ownership. 


Archibald  Williams  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1801.  He  came 
to  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  1829.  There  he  established  a  successful 
law  practice.  Quincy  lay  in  what  was  called  the  Military 
Tract,  the  land  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
most  of  which  had  been  granted  as  bounties  to  soldiers  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Most  of  the  veterans  were  forced  to  sell  their 
claims  to  Eastern  land  speculators.  Some  lost  them  in  tax 
sales,  not  realizing  their  liability  to  pay  taxes  on  the  claims. 
Questions  of  priority  of  owership  and  clarity  of  title  racked  the 
Military  Tract,  and  it  became  a  paradise  for  lawyers  (who 
could  get  good  fees  from  the  well-heeled  speculators  and  their 
agents).  Williams  was  soon  noted  for  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer 
in  land  disputes. 

Williams  became  acquainted  with  Lincoln  when  both  men 
served  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  at  Vandalia  in  the  1830s. 
The  Quincy  Whig  served  in  the  IlHnois  Senate  from  1832-1836 
and  in  the  Illinois  House  from  1836-1840.  Usher  F.  Linder 
remembered  Lincoln  and  Williams  sitting  near  each  other  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  State  House  in  Vandalia;  they 
were  "great  friends,"  he  said.  Legal  work  also  brought  the  two 
men  together.  Lincoln  was  associated  with  Williams  in 
several  cases  and  apparently  took  some  of  the  Quincy 
lawyer's  cases  on  appeal  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in 
Springfield. 

Both  former  Kentuckians  were  Henry  Clay  Whigs.  In  1848, 
when  Lincoln  dropped  Clay  for  Zachary  Taylor  and  some 
hope  of  winning,  Williams  was  apparently  slow  to  switch  his 
loyalties.  Lincoln  told  him  flatly,  "Mr.  Clay's  chance  for  an 
election,  is  just  no  chance  at  all."  Both  Williams  and  Lincoln 
were  friends  of  Orville  Hickman  Browning,  another  Quincy 
lawyer  and  active  Whig  politician.  "I  know  our  good  friend 
Browning,"  Lincoln  told  Williams,  "is  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  I  therefore  fear,  he  is  favoring  his  nomination." 
Lincoln  instructed  Williams  to  ask  Browning  "to  discard 
feeling,  and  try  if  he  can  possibly,  as  a  matter  of  judgment, 
count  the  votes  necessary  to  elect  him."  Williams  evidently 
jumped  on  the  Taylor  bandwagon,  for,  after  the  election, 
Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  recommending  his  appointment  as  U.S. 
District  Attorney  (Lincoln  did  not  like  the  idea  of  rewarding 
holdouts  for  Clay's  nomination  with  appointive  offices). 
Williams  gained  the  appointment  and  held  office  until  the 
Democrats  took  over  the  Presidency  in  1853.  In  1852  he  joined 
with  Lincoln  in  organizing  a  meeting  to  express  sympathy  for 
Hungarian  revolutionary  Louis  Kossuth. 

In  1854  Williams  joined  the  many  Illinois  Whigs  who 
denounced  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  He  ran  for  Congress, 
but,  even  with  Lincoln's  help  (he  came  to  Quincy  to  make  a 
speech  in  Williams's  behalf),  he  lost.  Williams  evidently  had 
designs  on  the  United  States  Senate  seat  to  be  filled  by  the 
state  legislature  in  1855.  Lincoln  wanted  the  seat  too,  but  he 
explained  to  a  legislator  apparently  pledged  to  Williams:  "Of 
course  I  prefer  myself  to  all  others;  yet  it  is  neither  in  my  heart 
nor  my  conscience  to  say  I  am  any  better  man  than  Mr. 
Williams."  Despite  their  competing  ambitions,  Lincoln  and 
Williams  were  evidently  in  substantial  agreement  on  political 
principles  in  this  tumultuous  period  of  confusing  politics. 
Lincoln  told  one  supporter  in  1855  that  a  set  of  resolutions 
Williams  had  drawn  up  fairly  accurately  described  the 
ground  on  which  he  would  be  willing  to  "fuse"  with  other  anti- 
Nebraska  groups.  Three  years  later  Williams  was  once  again 
mentioned  as  a  competitor  for  the  Senate  seat  Lincoln  sought 
in  his  historic  campaign  against  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Ambition  for  office  did  not  drive  the  two  men  apart.  The 
copy  of  the  Debates  which  Lincoln  gave  Williams  is  some 
evidence  of  this  (Lincoln  also  gave  Williams's  law  partner 
Jackson  Grimshawa  signed  copy).  Even  more  important  was 
President  Lincoln's  appointment  of  Williams  as  U.S.  District 
Judge  in  Kansas. 

Usher  Linder  remembered  Williams  as  a  man  "over  six  feet 
high,  and  as  angular  and  ungainly  in  his  form  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself;  and  for  homeliness  of  face  and  feature,  surpassed  Mr. 
Lincoln."  Linder  also  recalled  that  Lincoln  thought  highly  of 
Williams  as  "the  strongest-minded  and  clearest  headed  man 
he  ever  saw."  Linder,  who  knew  both  men  in  the  legislature, 
was  a  Universalist  in  religion  and  thought  everyone  would  go 
to  heaven.  If  he  was  correct  in  his  "views  of  the  mercies  of 
God,"  Linder  said  long  after  his  old  friend  Archie  Williams 
was  dead,  "he  is  now  walking  the  golden  streets  with  Douglas 
and  Lincoln." 


Soldier's  Power  of  Attorney. 

In  p\xrsuance  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hew-York,  entitled  "An  Act  to  enatle  the  qualified  electors 
of  this  State,  absent  therefrom  in  the  Military  Services  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Army  or  Navy  thereof  to  vote," 
Passed  April  21st,  1864. 

I  Charles  P.  Merrell  a  memlier  and  Lieut,  of  Company  A, 
of  the  169th  Regiment  New  York  Vols  now  at  or  near  Richmond 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  "being  a  resident  of  the  town 
of  Lansingburgh  in  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  do  here"by 
authorize  and  einpovrer  John  H.  CamDbell  of  the  town  of 
Lansingburgh  in  the  county  of  Rensselato  to  cast  for  me 


and  in  my  name  and  stead,  in  pursuance  of  Section  2,  of 
said  Act,  my  rote  or  "ballot,  the  same  as  if  I  was  personally 
present  at  the  General  election  to  "be  held  on  the  8th  day 
of  Noveml)er  1864, 

Witness,  Charles  D.  Merrell 

John  M«  London 

On  this  17th  day  of  October  1864,  "before  me  personally 
came  Charles  D»  MerreljL  to  me  known  to  "be  the  same  person 
described  in  the  foregoing  instrument,  who  "being  by  me  duly 
sworn  deposes  and  says,  that  he  executed  the  foregoing 
instniment  for  the  uses  and  p\irposes  therein  mentioned.  And 
at  the  same  time  appeared  before  me  John  M«  Landon.  who  being 


by  me  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that  he  saw  the  said 
Charles  D.  Merrell  sign  and  execute  said  instrument  in 
his  presence,  whereiipon  the  said  John  M»  Landon  became 
the  subscribing  witness  thereto. 

Alonzo  Alden 

Colonel  169th  N,  Y.  Vols. 


V 


tEhe  Foundation  ie  in  possession  of  one  of  the  ballots 
similar  to  those  used  in  the  field  in  1864.      It  is  6|  z 
2  5/8  inches  in  dimension  and  has  a  spread  eagle  printed 
at  the  top.      It  contains  this  inscription:     ♦'The  National 
Union  Ticket/l864/(rule)/Por  President  U.  S.  A./Abraham 
Lincoln/of  Illinois/(rule)/i'or  Vice  President/Andrew 
Johnson/of  Tennessee/ (rule) /FIELD  TICKET  OHLY/Crule). 


V 


By  (II  ill  (! 'illir  the  Secretary  of  War  the  adjutant  general's 


office  on  October  1,  1864  issued  General  Order  No,  265 

which  authorized  the  following  procedurei^i^-OOX^      V    '\)  ^  "''' "^ 


.  V 


^^J-M^ 


